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well smoothed, plenty of fresh air admitted, and the room made clean 
and neat. Temperature and light should be made agreeable to the 
patient unless otherwise ordered. Then comes the call for individual 
resources from the nurse, the doing and thinking for the patient, in¬ 
fusing courage and confidence, so that the long-established habit of com¬ 
paring and fearing various symptoms may become less and an interest 
in present surroundings established. Then the regular and prescribed 
rest, and occupation arc attended to, and the day passes quickly amid the 
varied duties. In the evening treatment is often given to induce sleep, 
as warm tub bath, sponge bath, alcohol rub, hot foot bath, whole or half 
wet pack, Neptune girdle, gentle stroking, or light massage. All rays of 
flickering light arc then shut out, noise so far as possible is suppressed, 
and a hot lunch and a soothing word prove excellent measures for in¬ 
ducing a good night's rest. 

Surely these conditions and their treatment demand the highest 
type of nursing skill, engage one's genuine interest, and develop the 
best and highest in one's character. 


THE NURSES’ QUARTERS IN MANILA 

By AUGUSTA G. RKKD 

Graduate of the Methodist Episcopal Training-School. Brooklyn 

The building, one of the handsomest in Manila, was formerly the 
home of the Spanish admiral whose fleet was destroyed by Dewey. It 
is a palatial structure in Spanish and Moorish architecture one hundred 
feet square, set in a garden of palms, mango- and banana-trees, and 
blooming flowers, right in the heart of the residential poition of the 
pity. A general memory recalls marble stairways, colonnades, hall floors 
of mosaic, and marble chairs with frames of hardwood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 

The Palacio is situated on the north shore of the Pasig River. The 
grounds slope down in the rear to the river-bank, where by way of a gate 
one enters upon a little private stone dock with steps leading down to 
the water's edge. Here lie many private boats at anchor, and a sail on 
the Pasig at sunset or on a moonlight night is something to remember. 

Unlike most of the houses in Manila, this one has both an order 
and an inner court. The inner court has a playing fountain which 
sprays the many potted plants arranged on the stone stops. These 
steps lead up to the basin, or pool. 

The doors and windows are peculiarly made. The former are large, 
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some of plate glass. The double doors opening into the lower hall from 
the court are especially heavy, taking all one’s strength to move them. 
The panel of each door contains another door that is opened at night. 
This door within a door is as large or even larger than our ordinary 
door at home. The windows are open from the ceiling to the floor, pro¬ 
ducing a most cool and refreshing effect. They slide back completely, 
opening the whole interior of the house to outside view. As a protec¬ 
tion against wind shutters with immovable slats are used. Glass is very 
expensive and very hard to get, and therefore very little is used. Oyster- 
shells are used for making the window-panes. They are about two 
inches square, with about one hundred to a pane or sash. Carpets are 
also an unknown quantity in this tropical world and drapings are 
seldom seen. 

The walls and ceilings of this two-story casa are high. Little or no 
plaster is used, but on account of the troublesome white ant hard wood 
is used, which will take a high polish. The natives use banana-leaves 
and petroleum to keep it shining. The native boy, or “el muchacho,” 
as we call him there, has a unique way of polishing the floors. Hands 
and back and knees at least do not figure in his method. He takes two 
pieces of coarse cloth, dips them in petroleum, folds one under each 
bare foot, and skates over the entire floor in a very short time. 

The foundation-walls of the building are very thick, made of brick 
and stone, and over this is a cement which is whitewashed. The roof 
is of corrugated galvanized iron. The Spanish tiling since the Ameri¬ 
cano occupation has been discarded. The knobs and hinges used 
throughout the building are of silver, and the room number is engraved 
on each door-knob. 

The balcony views are exceedingly pretty and interesting. One 
overlooks the street, where at four and five in the afternoon a steady 
stream of passing carriages can be seen on their way to the Luneta, 
their occupants attracted thither by the playing of the bands and the 
cool breezes from off the sea. 

The house is owned by a wealthy Chino. The government paid 
one hundred Mex. (fifty dollars gold) per month for rent. 

On our first night in Manila we were taken to the roof-garden. It 
was a clear, starry, perfect night. There lay the beautiful and historic 
hay dotted with seacraft of every description, from warships and trans¬ 
ports to the crude small boat of the native. The peaceful Pasig was in 
sight, and afar were faint outlines of distant mountains. The many- 
colored lights on the boats, the long line of electrics leading out along 
the Malacon and the Luneta, and the lights on the native carriages 
crossing the Punta de Ayala were lovely to see. It was more like a 
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dream than real life. In the midst of this speaking silence in the 
“ stilly night” we were startled by the sound of approaching cavalry. A 
detachment of American soldiers had been ordered out, and the troopers 
were crossing the bridge en route to the “ firing line.” 

We were in a hostile Oriental land and far from home, but our 
hearts took courage, for over our Palacio proudly floated the stars 
and stripes. 


HYGIENE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

By EVELEEN HARRISON 
Graduate Post-Graduate Hospital, New York 

(Continued from page 018) 

Tray meals are associated with much discomfort by many people, 
and one often hears the remark, “ I never have an appetite if I cannot 
eat at the table, because meals served on a tray are so unsatisfactory.” 
But this should not be. Nurses are prepared by a course in the diet 
kitchen to cook dainty meals for their patients; but to my mind it is 
a matter of quite as much importance how the meal is served, for a great 
deal depends on the way it is presented to the patient. 

No matter how well the food is prepared, put it on a cold plate with¬ 
out a cover, the bread cut in thick pieces, butter smeared on the edge of 
the plate, tea, coffee, or bouillon slopping over into the saucer, salt, 
pepper, table napkin forgotten, and the meal served on an untidy tray, 
with crumpled or soiled tray cloth, and I venture to predict that before 
you traverse the space between the door and the bed your patient will 
turn with disgust from such a meal. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of nurses take great pride and 
display much taste in the arrangements of the invalid’s tray; but there 
are some whose opportunities have been limited in the attainment of that 
branch of knowledge, and still others the lines of whose characters over¬ 
balance on the useful and practical side of life, leaving a light weight in 
the scale of the artistic and attractive. A few seeds of suggestion sown 
in their minds will doubtless bring forth much fruit. 

And now let us see how daintily we may arrange the tray, for it 
should be dressed with as much care as you would dress yourself for 
some special entertainment, being careful to emphasize all the good 
points. 

The tray cloth—of immaculate whiteness (a fresh one for each 
meal)—is put on carefully; the tray itself large enough to hold all you 



